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OP LEASE write your name and address plainly. 


Send money at my risk by P. O. money order, express money 

order, registered letter, draft on New York, or by express. 
A dollar or less may besentin stamps. Individual checks on 
local banks cause me trouble and expense. Postal notes and 
currency are not safe to send in letters. 

Order early so as to get just what you want. Some yarieties 
will be sold out early in the season. Besides, plants taken up 
in full bloom and shipped, seldom do well unless they haye 
been transplanted. i 4 

Please state whether other varieties may be substituted in 
case those you want can not be supplied. 


Ihave no varieties to sell at wholesale except the Ohio. It 
is $15 per 1000. 

Terms, cash—plants bought on eredit rarely do well. 

It is useless to order any variety uot offered in this catalogue. 


Ifallis not satisfactory when plants are received, notify me 
at once and I will make it so. 


“ONE THING I DO.” 

That is to sell strawberry plants that are well grown, true to 
name, and packed in the best manner. I have every facility 
for doing good work in my line, and: a determination to put 
forth my best efforts. Iexpect to pack every plantI sell this 
spring, myself; and none of my customers are more anxious to 
get their plants early than Iam to send them. Every effort is 
made to expedite the work, but it can only be done when all 
is favorable. All other nursery stock can be taken up in the 
fall and put in cellars, and packed when all is frozen outside, 
but this cannot be done with strawberry plants. I can rarely 
take up plants before the first of April, and as Ialways have 
many orders on hand at that time, some must wait. Itis cus- 
tomary with some to dig a very large number of plants as soon 
as spring opens, and put them in the cellar to fill orders from, 
I prefer to make less speed and do better work. 


My July report was so well received last summer that I in- 
tend to send out another after the bearing season. It will 
contain an account of nearly all varieties offered in this eata- 
logue, and many that will fruit with me for the first time next 
June. Many new sorts are sent to me for trial, and I will re- 
port onall that seem promising. On others I will report to the 


‘owners only. All customers of this spring will receive this re- 


port, . ? 
Small orders receive the same careful attention that large 
ones do. If one wants only one-fourth of a dozen he can have 


them. 
M. CRAWFORD, 


Cuyahoga Walls, Ohio. 
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STRAWBERRY CULTURE. 


Y aim is to give such information as will enable any 
intelligent person to raise this fruit successfully, 
leaving each one to decide for himself whether to 
engage in it or not. While all will concede that the 
strawberry is a most delicious fruit, and that a liberal 
supply would add to the health and happiness of any 
family, it is not advisable for all to raise it. Some can 
get more pleasure and profit in another direction. It is 
a fact, however, that when one becomes thoroughly inter- 
ested in it, its culture is wonderfully fascinating. Many 
whose strength had commenced to fail have received 
more money for the time spent in raising strawberries 
than they ever before received for harder work. 

A friend who planted afew rods in his garden, aiming 
to raise a liberal supply for home use, sold ninety dol- 
lars’ worth in addition to supplying the family. The 
soil was heavy clay, and produced at the rate of 17,500 
quarts to the acre, 

Judge Miller, the well known horticulturist of Mis- 
souri, raised at the rate of 17,000 quarts to the acre. 

J. M. Smith, of Green Bay, Wis., raised 111 bushels 
on a measured quarter of an acre, of sandy soil. 

A gentleman of Mansfield, O., raised 75 bushels on a 
quarter of an acre. 

A friend in my own county assured me that he raised 
six bushels on a square rod. 

A friend near Cleveland raised 200 bushels on less than 
half an acre. 
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The heaviest crop I ever saw was raised on muck that 
was always moist from springs that issued from a bank 
near by. 

E. W. Durand, of Irvington, N. J., raised at the rate 
of 20,000 quarts to the acre. 

Over 300 bushels to the acre haye been grown on every 
kind of soil many a time. 

One of the best beds I ever knew, about three-fourths 
of an acre, was grown by an old gentleman who could 
work but a few hours a day. Many of the berries were 
five inches in circumference, which is immense for the 
Wilson, the only variety he had. 

I know of a lady, over 60 years of age, who raised one- 
fourth of an acre, which brought her $145 last season, 
besides furnishing enough for the family and a good 
many for friends. It was planted with Glendale, Cum- 
berland and Sharpless, and the latter produced but few, 
on account of a late frost, that killed the blossoms. This 
lady did nearly all the work herself, and has enlarged 
her plantation so as to increase her income. 

When we consider that there is not much hard work 
about it, except the picking, and that large crops are al- 
ways good sized berries, and sell at a high price, eyen 
when common ones are a drug in the market, it is not 
strange that people find pleasure and profit in growing 
strawberries. he demand for good berries has never 
been supplied, while nearly all markets have been oyer- 
stocked with poor little Crescents, that are adisgrace to 
the growers. This variety has done good seryice in sup- 
plying many who would otherwise have had none; but 
as a profitable market berry it has had its day, unless 
grown with more care than it usually receives. When 
allowed to make all the runners it will, it is not fine 
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enough after the second picking to bring a good price. 
For those who are not posted in strawberry culture, but 
desire to raise a supply for home use, with the least labor 
or care, it isa good sort. A supply of it isa great deal 
better than none at all, and after raising it awhile, one is 
sure to get a more desirable variety. 





Whether berries are to be grown for home use, for ex- 
| hibition, or for a near or distant market, it is of the first 
importance that the best varieties be selected for the pur- 
pose the grower has in view. A mistake here may be a 
serious matter, butif ordinary judgment be used, it need 
not occur. No one should eyer plant largely of any un- 
tried variety, no matter how highly it may be recom- 
mended. It is best to try it in asmall way, and then 
deal with it according to its merits. If one is a beginner, 
he should rely on those that have done well on soil sim- 
ilar to his own, and with the same culture he expects to 
give. No one should commence on a large scale. He 
will have much to learn, and he may make some mis- 
takes that would be costly with a large plantation. He 
can not hope to compete successfully with experienced 
growers, and if he be alone in the business in his vicinity, 
he will be troubled to get trained help. It is no small 
job to manage even five acres, if one has not had training. 
The pickers must be looked after, and the marketing 
will not run itself. Each grower should raise his own 
plants, with the exception of new varieties that he may 
want to test. They can then be taken up as they are 
needed, and the roots kept from drying. They will be 
true to name and well grown. The express charges will 
be saved, and the inconvenience of having a large lot of 
plants come when one is not ready for them—perhaps in 
a dry time—willbe avoided. Getting plants of some re- 
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liable person near home is the next best way. No single 
variety possesses all the desirable qualities ina high 
degree, and each person must select such as are best 
suited to his purpose. This requires good judgment, 
and many make mistakes because they have not informed 
themselves in regard to the best varieties in the market. 

Quality is the first essential in a berry for home use. 
No one should be content to raise anything but the very 
best, for his own family. If one has customers who are 
discriminating, and willing to pay extra for extra quality, 
it will be profitable for him to raise the best for them. 
This will add to his reputation, and create a demand for 
his products. In all towns and cities there are those 
who are willing to pay a good price for the finest, and 
too often the supply is very limited. 

Beauty adds greatly to the value of the strawberry for 
any purpose. As this fruit is used not only for food, but 
to please the eye, the preference will always be given to 
those that are fine looking, all other things being equal. 
The form mustbe regular. Crooked, mis-shapen, ridged 
and furrowed berries can never be fine looking. The 
hull should be green and easily remoyed. The color 
should be red, the brighter the better. Orange scarlet 
is too light, and liver color too dark. Cream colored 
berries with red cheeks are interesting for the amateur, 
and the same may be said of very dark ones, but the de- 
mand has always been for red strawberries. Those that 
ripen unevenly, haying a white end, may be tolerated 
on account of other good qualities; but this, in itself, is 
a defect. 

The color should extend to the center. A berry with 
white flesh, like the Kentucky, looks mussy as soon as 
the skin is broken. Some varieties that are of good color 
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when picked, fade on exposure to the light. The Glen- 
dale does this. All varieties haye more color and firm- 
ness when not grown too thick on the bed. The flavor, 
too, is increased by plenty of light. 

In addition to good color, a gloss is very desirable. 
This makes the Jucunda one of the most beautiful ber- 
ries ever grown, while the absence of it hurts the sale of 
the Glendale. 

Large size is very important, especially for market. 
While nearly all will concede that a berry of an inch in 
diameter is large enough, a variety that can be grown 
little if any larger than that, is sure to be much smaller 
in nearly every case. It is then too small. There is no 
profit in raising small berries ; and the pleasure of it is 
not sufficient to compensate for the extra amount of land 
necessary to produce a given quantity, to say nothing of 
the increased cost of picking and marketing. 

Firmness is indispensable in a market berry, especially 
if it be shipped a long distance, while it is a defect in 
one grown for home use, unless it is designed for can- 
ning. ‘Thousands of bushels are sent to market before 
they are ripe, because of their firmness in that condition. 
Strawberry culture will, in time, become so general that 
a supply for all places will be grown near by, and no 
great quantities will be shipped east or west. This will 
give city people fresher and riper fruit. There will, 
however, always bea need of firm varieties that may be 
shipped from the South to the North. 

Productiveness is most desirable in all fruits, and the 
strawberry has been improyed wonderfully in this re- 
spect. This is not, howeyer, the most valuable charac- 
teristic of a variety. It does not follow that the one 
that yields the greatest number of berries, or eyen 
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quarts, is the most profitable. One must count on the 
increased price received for fine fruit, its ready sale, the 
satisfaction of the purchaser, and the pleasure of hand- 
ling it. It costs no more to haul fine fruit than the poor- 
est, and the latter sometimes fails to sell for enough to 
pay for the transportation. 

Before strawberries became so common, a poor lot 
could be sold to some one, but it is not safe to count on 
this now. Many of our productive varieties are too 
small to yield a profit. In markets where a good article 
brings no extra price—and there are such—the kind that 
produces the largest number of quarts at the least cost is 
the one to plant. As a rule, pistillate sorts are the most 
productive, but it is something of a drawback to have to 
plant every fifth row to a yariety having perfect blossoms. 


Location.—As the strawberry flourishes in every part 
of the United States, it is needless to say much about lo- 
cation. Still, it is a cold-blooded plant, and, all other 
things being equal, it will succeed better in the North 
than in the South. Even in Canada, a northern slope is 
to be preferred. The eastern is the next best, and a 
southern the least desirable. It is not best that the bed 
be shaded during any part of the day ; but to be sheltered 
from the west wind is an adyantage. It is especially im- 
portant that the bed be free from the roots of living 
trees. The strawberry needs all the moisture it can get 
during the growing season, without being cut short by 
the roots of other plants. It is commonly supposed that 
the roots of a tree extend as far in each direction as it is 
high, but this is nocertain rule. A black walnut seems 
to interfere but little with the growth of any crop near 
by, while an elm or a maple will send its roots twice as 
far as it is high, and appropriate the food and moisture 
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needed for other crops. The roots of an elm, in New 
Hampshire, stopped up a drain 400 feet from the tree. 
An English gardener cut down a row of elms, because 
they sent their roots into the flower beds 300 feet away. 
Many a town garden is nearly ruined by the roots of 
trees growing inthe street. Each foot of leaf surface 
gives off one and one-fourth ounces of water in a bright 
day, and a large tree has as many as 200,000 feet, and 
takes from the soil 50 barrels a day. It is no uncommon 
thing for a tree to fill a quarter of an acre with its roots 
so that no other crop can flourish. This is why crops 
fail along side of woods or near fence rows where trees 
are growing. Sometimes large weeds on the other side 
of the fence send their roots into beds and take the food 
and moisture. 

Soil.—Any soil that is rich, cool, and moist, is suitable, 
if properly prepared. It may be sand, gravel, muck, 
clay orloam. If too wet it must be drained, as the 
strawberry can not flourish with its roots in standing 
water. lt is an advantage to have a deep soil, so as to 
invite the roots to a greater distance from the surface. 
This will enable them to flourishin a dry time. It should 
be thoroughly pulverized, so that the roots may extend 
through every part of it. It is not best to turn up much 
of the subsoil at a time, especially if one has not plenty 
of stable manure to harrow into the surface after plowing. 


It is very important that the soil be rich, so that the 
plants can work to some purpose. Setting them out to 
convert the fertility of the soil into fruit, and then failing 
to supply fertility, is exceedingly unwise, especially 
when commercial fertilizers are so easily obtained. The 
strawberry is not a gross feeder in the sense of removing 
a great amount of fertility from the soil, but the plant is 
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made up of very rich material, and a large amount of 
plant food is necessary to bring it into a bearing condi- 
tion. The plant can do such good work when well sup- 
plied with raw material, and plant food is so greatly en- 
hanced in yalue by being converted into strawberries, 
that no one should hesitate to provide all that can be 
profitably used. low much this is, depends on the fer- 
tility already in the soil, and one can not always tell 
what amount may pay best. It is well to make sure of 
enough, because nearly all the surplus will remain in the 
soil to be used by asueceeding crop. Ihave known 120 
twoshorse loads of cow manure to be put on an acre, and 
one of the most successful growers I know of has applied 
as much as two tons of bone dust per acre. These im- 
mense crops of three and four hundred bushels per-acre 
are always grown on yery rich soil. Bone dust and wood 
ashes, ten pounds of each to the square rod, will make 
any soil rich enough to produce a good crop. 

Tf stable manure be thoroughly rotted, it may be seat- 
tered on the surface after plowing, and harrowed in. If 
only partly decomposed, it may be plowed in. Fresh 
horse manure may be scattered on the surface of a bear- 
ing bed when the ground is frozen, and left there. It 
will serve as fertilizer, protection and mulch. If bone 
dust and ashes be used, it is well to plow in half of it and 
harrow in the remainder. Superphosphate should be 
scattered along near the plants after setting, and worked 
in with hoe and cultivator. Another application may be 
made in the fall at the last hoeing. Unleached wood 
ashes may be sown on the bed after setting, or at any 
time when the plants are dry. It is possible to use too 
many. I knew a man to kill his plants by too heayy an 
application. 
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It is a pleasure to use dissolved bone or superphosphate 
for strawberries. The plants send out such a lot of roots 
that they fill the ground where it4s used, as if they were 
anxious to appropriate every atom of it as soon as pos- 
sible. It is never wise to apply superphosphate with 
lime, nor on land that has been recently limed. 

Methods.—Before planting, it will be necessary to de- 
cide what method is to be employed—hill culture, matted 
rows, or a compromise between the two. Each has its 
advantages and its weak points. The finest fruit and the 
most satisfaction may usually be obtained by the hill sys- 
tem, while the largest yield at the least cost usually comes 
from matted rows. A compromise between the two has 
many of the advantages of both, and is an excellent 
method. 

In hill culture the plants are set in rows, three feet 
apart, and a foot apart in the row. More room than this 
is unnecessary. Much of the cultivation is done with a 
horse. All runners are cut off through the season, as 
soon as they start, and before they have exhausted the 
parent plant. A boy with a knife ean do it rapidly. 
This strengthens the plant and prepares it to bear a 
heayy crop. When grownin the garden, ina small way, 
the rows may be as close as two feet. 

When grown in matted rows, the plants are set in rows 
four feet apart, and from one to four feet apart in the 
row, according to the vigor of the variety. The cultiva- 
tion is done mainly with a horse, and the runners are al- 
lowed to root along the row instead of being cut off. It 
is well, however, to cut off the first ones that come out, as 
they are weak. After July first, all may be allowed to 
grow. The row of plants will get wider and wider, and 
the cultivator must be narrowed up. The weeds that 
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come up among the plants must be removed with the hoe, 
and by hand. Some growers allow just so many runners 
to root, and no more, after which all are cut off both 
from the old and new plants. This is an improyement 
over the common matted row method. 


Planting is usually done in the spring as early as the 
soil isdry enough. Plants are then nearly dormant and 
will endure more neglect and rough handling than at any 
other season. If, for any cause, the work can not be done 
at that time, the plants should be taken up, and the roots 
shortened to two inches, after which they may be set 
three or four inches apart, where they can stand till 
June, if necessary. These transplanted plants may be 
set permanently at any time, with but little check, pro- 
vided they be well watered before they are taken up. 
In planting, the crown should be left on a level with the 
surface. This isimportant. If set too deep they will 
scarcely live. 

Potted Plants may be set out at any time from the first 
of July until October. They are very satisfactory to use 
on asmall scale. Some commercial growers use them 
largely, but this pays only where they raise their own, 
or purchase them near by. The express charges would 
seriously diminish the profits on those shipped any con- 
siderable distance. When one can buy potted plants of 
new, high-priced varieties, it is a good way, as every one 
will not only grow, but fruit to perfection. There were 
objections to potted plants when grown in the old way, 
and I neither used nor sold them, lest the larvae of the 
crown borer or strawberry root worm might be carried 
in the pots to the new bed. This danger is entirely re- 
moved by growing the plants in frames at a distance 
from where the runners are produced. I failed several 
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times before I succeeded perfectly in raising potted 
plants from cuttings or buds taken from runners when 
just ready to root, but the method, when understood, is 
perfection itself. I send out potted plants in the pots, 
packed in baskets, with plenty of damp moss between. 
There is no risk in buying them, as they reach their des- 
tination in perfect condition and never fail to grow. 
From 50 to 75, according to the size of the plants, are put 
in a common handle basket. Last summer I sent them 
to New England, and to points west of the Mississippi, 
and had them give perfect satisfaction. 

Next to potted plants for summer and fall planting, 
are layers that have been transplanted. These are set 
three or four inches apart, and shaded and watered if 
necessary, until great numbers of new roots start. They 
are then well watered, and the plants, with all the soil 
adhering, are transferred to the permanent bed. Nearly 
all our finest show berries are grown on fall set plants, 
either potted or layers. 

Cultivation—From the time plants are set in the 
spring until near the end of the growing season, the sur- 
face should be kept stirred, not only for the destruction 
of weeds, but to keep an inch or two of loose soil on top 
to admit air and retain moisture. A1I cultivation should 
be very shallow in the fall, lest the surface roots be dis- 
turbed. 

Winter Protection —By whatever method strawhber- 
ries are grown, they should be covered during the win- 
ter. This is especially true on land that is inclined to be 
wet. The surface of the soil, if wet, is expanded and 
slightly raised by freezing, lifting the plants with it. 
During the next thaw, the soil settles into its place, but 
the plants donot. When this is repeated a number of 
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times, the plants are left with a Jarge part of their roots 
above ground, and are either greatly injured or killed 
outright. This may be prevented by covering the bed 
with any kind of litter that will shade the surface and 
prevent its frequent thawing. Straw is commonly used. 
Tan bark, saw dust, stable manure; anything that will 
shade the ground will answer. If the covering is of such 
a nature that it must be removed, it should be taken off 
as soon as growth commences. It is an advantage to 
leave it on if this can be done, as it will keep the fruit 
clean and the ground moist. 

Insects.—The most troublesome insects with which the 
strawberry grower has to contend, are the white grub and 
the strawberry root worm. There is no known remedy 
for the white grub. It isthe larva of the May beetle, and 
lives three years in the ground. During the last year it 
is especially destructive, eating the roots of plants. Itis 
often troublesome in sod ground, and the only safe way 
is to plant on land that has had hoed crops on it for at 
least two years. 

The strawberry root worm is injuricus in the larya 
state. It is found in many places where its presence is 
neyer suspected, as it is quite small, not much thicker 
than a pin and less than a quarter of an inch in length, 
with a white body and a brown head. It eats the fine 
roots off from the plants during the summer and early 
fall. The perfect insect is a little smaller than an apple 
seed, light brown, and may be found in the spring and 
last of summer eating holes in the young, unexpanded 
leaves. Keeping beds year after year gives this pest a 
good chance to increase. Plowing under the bed assoon 
as the fruit is picked is the best way to destroy it. It 
may be, however, that burning the bed over after the 
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crop is secured, a custom that is becoming popular, 
would keep it in check. 

Wind Milis.—Many strawberry growers imagine that a 
wind mill and tank will enable one to irrigate a large 
area, and be comparatively independent of rain; and 
many have gone to great expense to provide these appli- 
ances. Disappointment has followed in nearly every 
case. It requires not less than 35,000 gallons, at one 
watering, for a single acre, and this should be applied at 
least twice a week. The average wind mill will not sup- 
ply one-tenth of this amount. 

Marketing —After going to the trouble and expense of 
raising berries for market,one should give his best thoughts 
to securing and selling them. It is very important 
that they be carefully picked and all the small ones kept by 
themselves. This is easily done by carrying along a 
quart basket for them. They should never be sent to 
market, as they are hard tosell and bring but a trifle— 
not enough to pay for the loss of self-respect. “It is a 
great mistake to mix small berries with larger ones. 
They add but little to the measure, while they detract 
greatly from the appearance. I think that those who 
once assort their berries will never go back to the old 
way of selling them all together. It is well to use new 
baskets, discarding all that are soiled or stained. This 
will help one to think well of his own fruit, and enable 
him to get a better price for it. All the baskets should 
be well filled, and of uniform grade from top to bottom. 
Berries handled in this way meet with a ready sale and 
disappoint no one. 
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DESCEPrONS: 


Warfield’s No. 2—A seedling discovered by B. C. 
Warfield, of Illinois, in 1888. It fruited in 1884, and a 
bed containing five square feet yielded a quart every 
second day. ‘The blossom is pistillate. Plant, a vigor- 
ous grower with long penetrating roots to resist drouth. 
It blossoms and ripens with the Crescent, and has tall 
leaves that protect the blossoms from spring frosts. Sin- 
gle plants have produced 195 blossoms and berries. It 
equals the Wilson as a shipper, and is superior to it in 
every other respect. Mr. Warfield considers it the most 
valuable variety with which he is acquainted, and he 
has tested a large number during the past 20 years. He 
plants no other variety except to fertilize its blossoms. 
It has yielded one-half more than the Crescent with the 
same chance, and is far superior in every other way. 
Mr. Warfield has eight acres, and has shipped the fruit 
to more than twenty cities and towns in Illinois, and all 
who have handled it testify toits great superiority as a 
shipping berry, and one that is highly satisfactory to 
buyers. JI have heard much of this berry for the last 
year or two, and a large number of extensive growers 
have been waiting patiently until it could be obtained. 
It is thought that it will supersede the Crescent. Grow- 
ers in Mr. Warfield’s neighborhood say, ‘‘We will have 
to quit the business or eet : some of Wartield’s Nota 


Onto AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, \ 
CotumBus, Outro, June 28, ’87. 


“Plants of Warfield’s No. 2 are growing finely. It is 
all that can be desired as to health and vigor of plant.” 


PuRpDUE UNIVERSITY, i 
La Fayrrre, Inp., June 6, 787 
“B.C. Warfield, Dear Sir :—The plants of your No. 
2 strawberry, set last April, are making a yigorous growth 
compar. ing favorably with any other variety set at that 
time.’ Yours truly, J. TRoop. 
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LAGRANGE, Mo., June 29, 1887. 
“B.C. Warfield, Dear Sir:—The dozen plants you 
sent me in April last did well, although the season ‘has 
been eausialy dry. Ithink a good deal of the War- 
field’s No. 2, from its conduct up to this time. I think 
I never saw spring-set plants of any variety produce any 
more fruit. The berry was good size, good shape, and 
good color, with flavor above the average ; a tough skin 
so as to bear rough treatment, hence, I think it will 
make a good fa ee I think you have a good thing in 
Warfield’s No. 2, and I want to set one thousand plants 
of them next spring. .When I planted the Warfield, I 
set by the side of them Jessie, Jewell, Bubach, and 
Crescent, and now with the runners all kept cut, the 
Wartield is the most vigorous plant of the lot. Next is 
Crescent, then Bubach, Jessie and Jewell. I let all of 
them fruit, but Wartield’s No. 2 led all of them in qual- 

ity of fruit as well as growth of plants.” 
Yours truly, Won. H. Tuomas. 


CoLEVILLE, Cal., July 17, ’87. 

“B.C. Warfield, Dear Sir :—The plants of Warfield’s 
No. 2, you sent me by mail last spring, arrived in fine 
condition, and were planted along side of Wilsons, grown 
here for ‘several years. Also Hoffman’s Seedling and 
Parry received by mail. Your No. 2 grew right off, the 
others did not. Two weeks after setting we had a cold 
spell, ice formed one-half inch thick on running water, 
and ground froze an inch or more. Out of the fifty-two 
plants of your No. 2, I lost six, and of the 100 Hoff- 
man’s I lost fifty-six, and all of the Parry and one-third 
of the Wilsons. For vigor of plant I think your No. 2 
has no equal, and for hardiness it is ahead of any berry 
we have in this part of the country. It is a pleasure to 
look at them growing. I counted ten fine plants from one 
hill and more starting. They look beautiful. I will 
want more of the plants as soon as you have them for 
sale. J admire the manner in which you packed your 
plants, they arrived so fresh and nice.” 

Yours hastily, R. G. WATKINS. 


Gold.—Originated by P. M. Augur & Sons, of Con- 
necticut, in 1880, from seed of the Jersey Queen and 
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Prince of Berries sown together. This seedling, from 
the first, has been noted for. its very fine quality. 

“At the str awberry show of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society, held in Boston, in June, 1886, the 
Goup took the silver medal as being the best new seed- 
ling strawberry, and was said to be the gem of the exhi- 
bition. We heartily commend it to all in search of a 
berry of the highest quality, combining, as it does, this 
with excellence of form, firmness, color, _productiveness 
and vigor. As a family berry of superior quality, we 
believe the Gop to have no equal, excelling in this re- 
spect the now famous Jewell, while its good form, size, 
productiveness and vigor make it more desireable than 
the Prince of Berries, and others noted for quality, but 
deficient in other ways. 


DESCRIPTION. 


The Gop isa strawberry of the finest quality, excel- 
ling the Jewell in this respect, nearly regular in form ; 
size averages large, firm in texture, keeping well for sey- 
eral days after being picked ; color, bright scarlet with 
golden seeds ; season long, from medium to late ; plants 
vigorous, making new plants rapidly, and is productive. 
The blossoms are pistillate.”’—P. M. Augur & Sons. 

West CoRNWALL, Conn., July 15, 787. 

“The Go~p has a healthy, vigorous vine, makes 
plants rapidly, bears well, and continues in season a 
long time. We expect to pick our last berries of that 


and the Jewell to-day. Berries good form and size, and 
of excellent quality.”—T. 8. Gold. 


Orricn oF Gro. Austin Brown, M. D., Conn. 
SraTE BOARD OF AGRICUL LTURE, SPaATION FOR 
Tresrinc New Fruits, Juty 18, 1887. 

“The Goup strawberry has been under inspection on 
my grounds during the past year, and has been fully 
compared with many other leading varieties. It has 
proved to be a strong grower, averaging well in this re- 
spect with the best, as it also does in yield. Its especial 
points of excellence /o my mind, are its uniformity of 
size, superior quality and flavor, which must cause it in 
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time to take a front position with those varieties now 
most esteemed.’’—Geo. Austin Brown. 


Outo AGRICULTURAL eae 
Sration, Juny 15, 1887. 

“The Goup is very vigorous in growth, and very pro- 
ductive. The berries are large and of good quality. I 
should like it better if it were a little darker in color. 
Take it all in all, it seems to me to have great merits.’’— 
W. J. Green. 

New York, July 18, 1887. 


“T fruited the Goup strawberry last year, and was 
well pleased with it; while it is not as prolific as the 
Jewell, its quality was better.’”,-—F. M. Hexamer. 


Granton, Ont., July 19, 1887. 


“The Goup strawberry plants sent for trial have done 
well here, and for the care the strawberry generally gets 
for market, the Gop will take care of itself. Like the 
Crescent, it will suit the person who likes a profitable 
market berry, quality, good color, firmness and produc- 
tiveness, these are good points in a profitable market 
berry. I think you can confidently offer the Gotp.’”’— 
John Little. 

West Newton, Mass., July 22, ’&7. 

GENTLEMEN:—‘‘I have grown your seedling straw- 
berry, Goup, the first three years in matted rows. The 
plants make runners freely and cover the ground evenly. 
In quality I consider it among the best in the class of 
large berries.”’ Yours truly, E. W. Woop. 


Bomba.—‘‘A seedling of crimson cluster, with a per- 
fect blossom. Strong grower, healthy foliage, fruit large 
size, firm, a good shipper, rich crimson color ; flesh, dark 
red ; ripening the earliest among twenty-five varieties. 
On account of color and firmness, it is especially desira- 
ble for preserving and canning, so that one extensive 
Conserye Co. has for the past three years contracted for 
our crop at prices far above the market rates for the 
best berries. We have for several years grown BoMBA 
as Our most profitable strawberry, but at the earnest so- 
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licitations of its many admirers, will offer a limited 
quantity for sale.’’ 

The aboye is from the originator, Judge Perry, one of 
the most extensive strawberry growers of New Jersey. 

Jos. L. Lovett, an extensive and very successful straw- 
berry grower, of Pennsylvania, writes: ‘‘The Bomba 
received from you, spring 1886, for testing, passed 
through the winter remarkably well, and such a yield of 
beautiful dark colored berries could not be found any- 
where in Bucks county. The yield was enormous. I 
had some canned, and never had any to equal them in 
that respect. I have been growing strawberries twenty- 
five years, but haye never had anything like the Bomba. 
Every one who saw them was pleased with them.”’ 

Theo. F. Baker, ex-President N. J. State Horticultural 
Society, writes : ‘‘The Bomba strawberry plants you sent 
me to test in the spring of 1885, I am pleased to report 
most favorably. I have now harvested two crops of 
fruit from them, grown in matted rows and hill culture. 
I pronounce it one of the most profitable berries I have 
to-day among twenty-five varieties. As proof of this I 
have set but four varieties for next season’s fruiting, and 
Bomba represents one-fourth the quantity. Bomba is a 
vigorous grower, foliage good, fruit stems short, but 
stout, round, conic, bright dark red in color throughout, 
texture very firm, quality fair to good, staminate, and 
with meripens ahead of Gypsy, May King or Crescent 
seedling, and in yield compares favorably with either. 
Ripens evenly with no white tip. I consider it a valua- 
ble variety.”’ 


My customers will receive the Bomba directly from 
the introducer, who has had many years experience in 
packing plants. 


Logan.—Originated by J. H. Haynes, of Indiana. 
Itis one of the largest berries ever produced. Mr. 
Haynes raised 23 in 1886 that weighed 32 ounces. ‘The 
plant is a vigorous grower, free from rust and very pro- 
ductive. Blossom, pistillate. Fruit, very large, nearly 
round, regular in form, of good color and quality. It 
has fruited twice with me. In 1886 it produced some 
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very fine berries with ordinary cultivation. That fall I 
set out about 300 and gave them good culture, so as to 
see what it could be made to do. It was not nearly as 
fine in 1887 as the year before. It bore a few large ber- 
ries and a great many small ones. I said nothing about 
itin my July report, but I see it has done well for 
others. 


Haverland.—Originated in 1882, by B. H. Haverland, 
of Hamilton Co., Ohio, from seed of the Crescent, fer- 
tilized by the Sharpless. During the past dry season, it 
made a better growth than any other variety on my 
place. Not aspot of rust appeared on it. It has not 
fruited with me, but personal friends who have seen it in 
bearing, assure me that it is wonderfully productive. 
The originator says: ‘It is, perhaps, the most produc- 
tive of any strawberry now cultivated. The berries are 
firm, uniform in shape, very large, of most excellent 
flavor, and bright red color. It sells more readily and 
brings a better price than any other strawberry. The 
plants are very large, healthy, vigorous, and ripen their 
fruit evenly and early, holding on through the season. 
They withstand rust or blight as well as other varieties, 
and do not heave by the frost as badly as Wilson, 
Sharpless and May King which were planted between 
them to fertilize them.’ 


Few varieties were eyer sent out with better recom- 
mendations, but I will quote only the following : 


“When called to witness the growth and produc- 
tiveness of this, his great favorite, I was truly taken 
by surprise, it growing alongside of the Manches- 
ter, Mt. Vernon, Crescent, Sharpless, and a number of 
his own seedlings, surpassed them all in strength of 
plant, productiveness, size and color. Some three or 
four trusses to many of the plants, and these, though 
strong and tall, lay prostrate by the mass of fruit upon 
them. 1 have been a grower of strawberries for fifty 
years, and for strength and productiveness of plant I 
have not seen the ‘Haverland’ surpassed.’’—Prof. F. G. 
Cary, of Cincinnati. 
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M. T. Thompson, who raises over fifty acres of small 
fruits for the Cleveland market, wrote Mr. Haverland as 
follows: ‘‘The strawberry plants we received from 
you this last spring were the finest we ever saw, and 
when they came into bearing they were loaded with fine, 
large berries. In speaking of them, the ground was lit- 
erally covered with berries. We planted them beside 
the May King, ina row with Jewell, Bubach, Mon- 
mouth, Belmont, and several other kinds of high-priced 
plants, but these were no comparison. It is really a 
wonderful berry. While we have seen many different 
kinds of strawberries, and are growing twenty-six acres 
this year, your berry beats them all, and so says every 
one that saw it. As we said before, we will give one 
hundred dollars for one hundred plants of any straw- 
berry, old or new, that will beat them in bearing, size 
and color, side by side on our grounds. You certainly 
have the finest and most productive strawberry growing 
to-day.” 


Gandy.—1 have a fine stock of this variety of my own 
growing. It has not fruited here, but for healthy, vig- 
orous growth, it is all that could be desired. I haye 
heard some good reports of it, and not a word that 
was unfavorable. ‘The latest of all strawberries and 
the best shipper and keeper. Like Monmouth, it never 
rusts or.has any disease, and the fruit never scalds, no 
matter how hot or wet the weather. Of mammoth size, 
regular, bright scarlet, prolific, perfect blossom. Ripens 
two weeks after Sharpless, and is such a remarkable 
keeper; remains in good condition for a week after 
ripe.”’—J. T. Lovett. 


Monmouth.—I received this variety from the origi- 
nator last spring. It has made a good growth on my 
soil, and is healthy and vigorous so far. It has not 
fruited with me. J.T. Lovett, the introducer, speaks 
of it es follows: ‘‘The earliest of all strawberries and 
the most vigorous. Ripens two weeks before Sharpless, 
never rusts or burns; large, very firm, brilliant scarlet, 
regular form, delicious quality, and wonderfully prolitic— 
excelling in vigor and productiveness eyen Crescent ; 
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having a perfect blossom, fruit double the size, and all 
the merits of that popular variety magnified, and none 
of its defects.’’ 


Mammoth.—“Originated by William Davis, of New 
Jersey, and thought to be the largest berry ever pro- 
duced. The fruit averages about as large again as the 
Sharpless ; berries of a better shape, and in every other 
way superior. Good, healty, strong plant, clear of rust 
or blight ; berries deep, rich red, ripening all over at 
once. No white tips, and a better cropper than the 
Sharpless, of larger and finer fruit. Quality unsur- 
passed by any, and of fine flavor.’’—Thos. Zane, the in- 
troducer. ; 


“Tt is, without exception, the largest berry I have 
ever seen. I think it merits its name.’’—Hewlings 
Lippincott, of New Jersey. 


“T never before saw such berries grow.’’ — Geo. 
Ward, an extensive berry grower of New Jersey. 


“T saw these berries growing, and they were not only 
large here and there, but they were all large.’’—John 
D. Glover, of New Jersey. 


“Thos. G. Zane, Camden Co., New Jersey, has been 
awarded the two highest premiums for the largest and 
best flavored strawberries raised in the State. They are 
the Mammoth variety, and eleven berries filled a quart 
measure. He exhibited two boxes of very handsome 
ones at the Commercial Exchange on Saturday, which 
attracted a good deal of attention.’’—The North Amer- 
ican, Philadelphia, June 14, ’86. 

“An exhibit of a new variety known as the Mam- 
moth, by Thos. G. Zane, of Camden County, N. J., at- 
tracted especial attention on account of the size of the 
berries, which were the largest on exhibition, and in four 
quarts contained only fifty berries, one quart being com- 
pletely filled by eleven berries, and the other three con- 
taining but twelve, thirteen and fourteen respectively.’’ 
—Moorestown Chronicle, June 17th, 1886. 


Jessie.—The best berry for either home use or market 
ever introduced. I have fruited it three times and 
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watched it closely, and so far, it is almost faultless. 
The variety was originated from seed of the Sharpless, 
by F. W. Loudon, of Janesville, Wis. The plant is 
large, healthy, free from rust, a vigorous grower and 
wonderfully productive. Blossoms, perfect. Fruit, 
very large, sometimes wedge-shaped, but never cox- 
combed or mis-shapen. Color, bright red all over ; in 
quality, one of the best. I have more faith in it than 
in any other now in the market. 


Bubach’s No, 5.—One of the very best ever intro- 
duced. It has fruited twice with me, and I haye heard 
very favorable reports of it from all parts of the country. 
I think the commercial fruit grower will find in it a very 
profitable variety to raise. The plant is large, healthy, 
vigorous and very productive ; leaves dark green and 
free from rust; runners, strong and abundant; blos- 
soms, pistillate; fruit, very large; the first berries 
slightly irregular, but usually of good form. It ripens 
all over and isa good keeper. The quality is good, 
though notextra. Ifit has any weak points it is in look- 
ing rather coarse, and this is mainly on account of its 
immense size. 


Summit.—A seedling of my own, and the largest and 
most beautiful berry Ihave yet seen. ‘The plant is very 
large and sends out agood number of strong runners. 
It is somewhat inclined to rust, although this does not 
show itself every season. This is its one weakness. 
Blossom, pistillate, and usually every one perfects a ber- 
ry. The form is roundish conical and neyer mis-shapen, 
not even flattened. It colors evenly, and is of a beauti- 
ful, glossy red. It has never failed to be the finest ber- 
ry on exhibition wherever shown by me. It is large to 
the end of the season, quite firm and of good quality. 


Itasca.—Originated by J. H. Haynes, of Indiana, I 
have fruited it three years. It is a good grower, nearly 
free from rust and enormously productive. Blossom, 
perfect. It does, however, produce some pistillate 
blossoms. Fruit, of medium size, rarely over an inch 
in diameter, roundish, and very uniform; it colors all 
over and isa desirable berry for home use, being of 
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most excellent quality. I haye seen 25 ripe and 200 
green berries on one plant. 


Ohio.—From southern Ohio. This variety resembles 
the Crescent in vigorous growth and great productive- 
ness. It sends out many runners and is sometimes, 
though not always, troubled with the rust. The blos- 
som is pistillate. The fruit is little, if any larger than 
well grown Crescents, but it holds its size to the end of 
the season better than that variety ever did here. It is 
very late in ripening and bears the bulk of its crop after 
others fail. Its bright red color and uniform shape and 
size, cause it to sell readily, and it will be a profitable 
market berry. 


Ontario.—A Canadian berry, introduced by Robert 
Johnson, of New York, as the Great Ontario. I have 
fruited it twice and have examined it in bearing else- 
where, and the least I can say for it is that it is almost 
exactly like the Sharpless, one of our most yaluable 
sorts. Some haye claimed that they are identical, while 
others siy that the Ontario is larger and far more pro- 
ductive. In any event it is a very excellent variety, and 
1 think no ono will be disappointed in it. The plant is 
all that can be desired ; the blossom is perfect, and the 
fruit is immense, and produced in great abundance. I 
am hoping that it has a hardier blossom than the 
Sharpless ; and if it has it will be very valuable. One 
of the most careful growers in Connecticut, wrote me 
last summer that it has every characteristic of the Sharp- 
less. Another noted grower in New York wrote me that 
it is twice as productive. On the Miller fruit farm, at 
New Philadelphia, O., where all the choice varieties are 
grown in large quantities, it was the opinion of the su- 
perintendent that the two were identical. In examining 
them carefully with Mr. Miller, we found more mis-shap- 
en berries among the Sharpless than among the Ontario. 
My stock came from the introducer, who is well posted, 
and, I think, reliable. 


Jewell.—Originated by P. M. Augur, Connecticut 
State Pomologist. As a profitable market berry for 
hill culture, this is one of the best. It makesa large 
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plant, is perfectly healthy, free from rust, and an enor- 
mous bearer. Blossom, pistillate. Fruit, very large, 


of good form, ripens all over, and is of good quality. 


It makes few runners, and sometimes is a poor grower 
in the west. It does well here. It ripened berries 62 
consecutive days in Dayton, O. ‘‘At Proyidence, R. L., 
this year, (1887) the Jewell took the first premium for 
size, first premium for color, and first premium for form, 
(at the Strawberry Show of the Proyidence Horticul- 
tural Society). At the Strawberry Show of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society, held in Boston, June 
29th, a special prize was given the Jewell. At the Brr- 
MONT, (Mass.) Strawberry Show, held June 30th, 1887, 
the first premium for the best two quarts of any variety 
was given to the Jewell, and we understand that it was 
the opinion of the committee that these two quarts of 
Jewell, exhibited by Mr. Barnard, were the best of any 
berries ever exhibited at any show of the Society.’’— 
P. M. Augur & Sons. 


Covell.—The earliest berry I have yet fruited. It is a 
healthy, vigorous grower, has a perfect blossom and is 
fairly productive. The fruit is of medium size, rather 
smaller than the Crescent, nearly round, very firm, and 
of fair quality. Good for home use; too small for 
market. 

Belmont.—This variety has received great praise, and 
I expected much from it. It madea good growth with 
me, and was free from rust, but it was less productive 
and more irregular in form than I expected. It had a 
good chance, but failed. 


Henderson.—Originated in Connecticut, and was in- 
troduced by Peter Henderson & Co. Its prominet char- 
acteristic is its superior quality, it being the best fla- 
vored berry on my place. The plant is perfectly healthy 
and has neyer shown signs of rust. Itis an excellent 
grower, has a perfect blossom and is moderately produc- 
tive. Fruit of large size, glossy red, firm and delicious. 
It ripens somewhat unevenly. 


Photo.—A seedling of my own. The plant is very 
large and stocky, an excellent grower, very productive, 
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inclined to rust, but always matures an immense crop. I 
have seen it almost red with rust in the fall, but fresh 
and green the next spring. It has often produced two 
quarts ona single plant when grown in hills. It has a 
pistillate blossom. The fruit is ‘nearly round, dark glossy 
red, very beautiful, and too tender to bear much hand- 
ling. A good berry for home use. 


Cornelia—A seedling of my own. The plant has not 
been satisfactory in all places. It sometimes lacks vigor 
and is liable to rust. Itneeds good culture. It is valu- 
able for its lateness, not that itis later than any other, 
but it is larger and finer looking than any other that 
comes into market at the same time. It has a pistillate 
blossom, and usually produces as many berries as_blos- 
soms. Itis of regular conical form, light glossy red, 
quite firm, and of good quality. 


Norman.—Originated with myself about sixteen years 
ago. Itisa good grower, though not always free from 
rust, a prolific bearer, and has a perfect blossom. It is 
the earliest very large berry I ever fruited. It was ae 
to nearly every state in the Union for trial before it w: 
offered for sale, but the reports were not very nacre 
and but little was ever said about it. I think it was 
neyer sold for more than fifty cents a dozen. It is about 
the size of the Sharpless. 1 had seventeen that filled a 
quart jar, and haye had single specimens of good form 
over two inches in diameter. It is rarely mis-shapen, of 
good color to the center, quite firm, a good keeper, and 
has a sprightly, acid flavor that most people relish. 
John F. Beayer, of Dayton, who has raised the finest 
berries ever produced in Ohio, prefers the Norman to 
all others, and the Photo next. 


May King—A New Jersey berry of real merit ; 
ival of the Crescent. The plant is wonderfully v ie 
ous and healthy, producing as many runners as the Cres- 
cent. It hasa perfect blossom, isa good bearer, and 
quite early. Fruit, of good size, light red and good 
quality. It is a reliable variety. 


Cumberland —Originated by Amos Miller, of Penn- 
sylvania. This is one of the best berries ever sent out, 
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and is too well known to need any description. The 
plant is all that could be desired for health and vigor. 
Blossom perfect. Fruit, very large, no small ones, of 
as regular form as if turned in a lathe, light scarlet col- 
or, not very firm, fairly productive and of good quality. 
It is not considered firm enough for a distant market, 
and yet it has been shipped from eastern Ohio to Chi- 
cago. 


Lida—From New Jersey. <A _ healthy, vigorous 
grower, free from rust, and an enormous bearer. Blos- 
som pistillate. Fruit about the size of the Wilson, 
roundish, of good color, ripens all over, and is of good 
quality for a market berry. 


Carmichael —This originated with one of the most 
extensive growers of Belmont Co., O., a county that 
produces more fine berries than any other in the 

nited States. I haye mislaid the description of this 
variety. The plant is a healthy, vigorous grower, and 
the fruit is said to be very large, and the latest of all. 
I have not fruited it, but the plants 1 offer are of my 
own growing. 


= ot 
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PRICE LIST. 

j Doz. 100 
(GOld ee erace is cece yeast nec cen ttice svete os enies $2 00 $10 00 
Wrantield?'SINO. 2ecccsccs--<: coceecssecss-cvss 2 00 10 00 
IBOunbaiccrossce sence cay tates ems See a fsieeomee ea’ 2 00 10 00 

|) Woo paint eee ..ccecanns on meanociesooceeewaannnoae= 2 00 10 00 

WPI OSST Corer secs sd eth cces «ccc seseceerosiece 75 4 00 
FAVOR LAT Gee pace sthbcs ses vcsissals9avionieisotes 75 4 00 
(Coal ie peer eee cera «+ cieseneloe Spicec enon 75 4 00 
Mlommouthiesse-nc acess seee ee saaeicowasssnces 75 4 00 
Mirna ithizcsccecsesncttt acs: + tatcrecceet <a oe 75 4 00 
rN og accesses cevwtae a. sereceeces once tees 75, 4 00 
MEAS E Bh -Ree ioe coe oc sirens oa ath « celta cvataw tee ae 75 4 00 
MEAG Deh ne aks ce cade dee ae aes osseniente ke cases 75 4 00 
Herc ter teks St ace, Ss WBA ole, 75 4 00 
GammiGhaeliccec.sescedesess mess «assis onnse'esisees 75 4 00 
(OfaS TIL asc a oaaberen dean son coneneenerEaee neates 50 2 50 
Re wielllweyee nec seectes onersc dens cemsicaieat veces 50 2 50 

Osten eerie an NN ES 50 2 50 
(OY e ei ate gzip ote Nee Snr eh an 50 2 50 
MGT xSOIs see deceneeesaes SAteenacenasnacee 50 2 50 
Cornelia....... eee sie ae oeeaeee eee eee eee 50 2 50 
BH OEGie nection cossecsineyecthe re oconesracsnceesee 50 2 50 
IB eli OM trace coreaesetolecer attense non Gennes 50 2 50 
Cumberland ccc: -ccwse set os osees se caleseeooants 25 1 25 
INONMA ices csistv ccscta se vsccedewsesecusnacen te 25 1 25 
IWEKT Uae see op otand iMesericoochineebosdcodote 25 1 25 


At these prices, plants will be sent postpaid to any P. 
O. in the United States. When sent by express, not 
prepaid, the price will be 40 cents per hundred less. 
either case they are warranted to reach their destination 


in good order. 
oo 
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GLADIOLUS BULBS. 


I have been growing the gladiolus for the pleasure of it, for 
some twelve years, and now my stock is so large that I find it 
necessary to reduce it. I raised the common yarieties forsome 
time before I was aware that it had been so greatly improved. 
Then I purchased about 100 named varieties, seyeral of which 
cost over one dollar each, and a lot of fine seedlings, which 
were so Satisfactory that I became thoroughly interested, 
and commenced to raise seedlings of my own, I purchased 
seed from good sources, imported some from Europe, and sayed 
some from the best of my own, from which some yery fine yva- 
rieties haye been produced. Some of the very best of these 
haye been named and are not in the collection I offer. Some 
of the poorest have been destroyed. The collection now con- 
tains about 100 named sorts and many very fine seedlings, all 
mixed together. One is not yery likely to get fewer than ten 
varieties out of a dozen bulbs. 

A part of this collection has been exhibited at the Ohio State 
Fair, the meeting of the American Horticultural. Society, a 
meeting of the Columbus Horticultural Society, and at our 
Summit County Fair, and it received the first premium at each. 
I had nearly 300 varieties at our State Fair last fall. Itis sel- 
dom that one can buy as good varieties as I offer at the price. 

The gladiolus is very easily grown. The bulbs are planted 
in the spring about a footapart, and from two to four inehes 
deep, according to the size. It is well to plant at different 
times from May first until July first soas to prolong the season 


of blooming from July until hard frosts. They need no more 
care than abed of onions. In July or August each bulb sends 
up from one to four spikes of flowers resembling lilies and of 
almost all colors except blue. White, yellow, and every shade 
of red may be found among them. Sometimes the spike grows 
upwards of five feet high and bears over 20 flowers. They are 
very beautiful indeed. When the first flower expands the 
spike may be eut off and putin water, where it will continue 
in bloom until the last flower opens. Assoon as hard frosts 
come, the bulbs are taken up, divested of their tops, after 
which they are driedand put in the cellar till spring. In 
taking them up, one can save the small buiblets that are iound 
on the underside and sow themin May like peas. They will 
make small bulbs that will bloom the following season. Bulbs 
no larger than filberts will bloom as well as larger ones, but 
will send up fewer spikes. 

Price, by mail, from 30 to 60cents a dozen, orfrom $2 to $1 a 
hundred, according to size. One-fourth less by express. 











HALIFAX, Nova Scotia, April 27, 1887. 


DEAR Sir: —The Jessie strawberry plants arrived last evening 
in splendid condition, and although having come such a long 
distance by mail, are as fresh and green asif just taken from 
the ground, which bears testimony to your excellent system of 
packing. Many thanks for your very liberal count. And be- 
lieve me, Yours very truly, JOHN H. BURTON. 


| 
| 


BOUNTIFUL, UTAH, April 16, 1887. 


| 
| “Plants came this morning in fine shape. Glad to get them. 
| Shall cultivate them with great care, and hope to find some 
| valuable varieties for Utah among them.” 

DAVID PEEBLES, 


/ PETERSBURG, VA., April 23, 1887. | 
| “The package of ‘Crawfords’ was received a day or two ago 

| in tip top order, as verdant and fresh as if they had just been 

| drawn from their bed.” JOHN T. ROBERTSON, JR. 
| 
’ 
| 


Epitok FARM JOURNAL:—Seeing Mr. Matthew Crawford’s 
(of Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio,) advertisement in the Farm Journal, 
I bought some strawberry plants of him, and wish to say I 
found him one of the most prompt and fair dealing men I ever 
had business with, and | ean cheerfully recommend him to per- 
sons desiring stock in his line. B. O'DONNELL. 
. CUMBERLAND, MD., Oct. 9, 1887. 


ILAMDEN JUNCTION, O,, April 17, 187, 


“My strawberry plants arrived in time. They were the best 
putup, and the best set of plants I ever received in my thirty 
years of experience in the strawberry business. 

- J. P. OHMER. 


WEsT TORRINGTON, CONN., April 19, 1887. 


“T received the Jessie and Crawford Strawberry plants in per- 
fect condition to-day, and have set them outin a cold frame, | 
We had quite asnow storm yesterday, and I drew a very large 

| load of hay on asled fromWest Torrington (4% miles from here) 
to-day.” R. C. HART. 


CoLUMBIA, TENN., Oct. 22, 1857. 


The plants came promptly to hand by express, and have all 

been planted. I neversaw nicerin my life. I also received the 

| fifty Sharpless by mail. Iam much pleased with them, and 

thank you for your promptness and liberality. It isa great 
pleasure to deal with a gentleman. JOSH. G. BAILEY. 


HorsE CaVE, Ky., April 13, 1887. 


“Plants received this morning and they are beauties, and in 
such perfect condition. Your mode of packing is perfect. I 
have received plants from almost all growers east and west for 
the last twenty years, but I cannot recollect of a lot that open- 

| ed out as wellas yours, and the most liberal count and extras! 
Well, you not only take the cake, but the whole bakery.” 
E. M. HOBBS. 


a SS 





